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ARTICLE I. 
CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS, AND CAUSES OF MISERY. 


This Article contains the Introduction to the Author’s work on Education and 
Self-Improvement, and may serve as a sample of that work. Subscribers to 
Vol. IV., in which this work was published, will find this new maTTER.] 


That Hapriness is the sole object of Man’s creation, is ren- 
dered evident by its being the only legitimate product of 
every organ of his body, every faculty of his mind, every ele- 
ment of his nature. What but happiness, is the end sought 
and obtained in the creation of every bone, of every joint, of 
every muscle ?—happiness in their exercise, happiness in 
locomotion, labor, &c., and happiness in the results obtain- 
ed by this motion. What but pleasure is the legitimate func- 
tion of the eye ?—the most exquisite pleasure in the exercise 
of sight itself, and an inexhaustible fund of happiness in the 
ends attained by seeing—in its enabling us to find our way, 
and in pouring into the mind a vast fund of information, and 4 
also furnishing an inexhaustible range of materials for 
thought and mental action. What but enjoyment is the end 
sought and secured by the creation of the lungs ?—enjpyment 
in breathing freely the fresh air of heaven, and enjoymen 
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in the expenditure of that vitality furnished thereby ; few realiz- 
ing the amount of pleasure capable of being taken in quaffing 
luxuriantly and abundantly the health-inspiring breezes !— 
What other object than pleasure dictated the creation of the 
stomach ?—pleasure in the act of digestion, and pleasure in 
the expenditure of those vital energies produced thereby. 
And what is the object sought and obtained in the creation of 
the brain and nervous system—what but happiness is the only 
legitimate product of their primitive function ?—happiness in 
their exercise itself, and inexhaustible happiness in that bound- 
less range of mental and moral ends secured by their creation, 

Narrowing down our observations to the mental faculties, 
we find the same sole end sought and obtained by the creation 
of each one separately, and of all collectively. Benevolence 
was created both to pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded heart, to avoid occasions of pain, and to beautify 
and bless mankind; and also to pour still greater blessings 
into the soul of the giver; for, it is even “more blessed to 
yive than to receive.”” Parental love, while it renders the 
parent happy in providing for darling infancy and lovely 
childhood, also renders the child most happy in receiving the 
blessings showered down upon it by this happifying faculty. 
The legitimate function of Ideality is pleasure; both in con- 
templating the beautiful and the exquisite in nature and in 
art, and also in refining and purifying all the grosser elements 
of our nature, and softening and gracing all our conduct. 
Acquisitiveness was created to afford pleasure, both in the 
mere acquisition of property, edibles, and the comforts and 
conveniences of life; and also to furnish all the other facul- 
ties with the means of gratification:—Appetite with food; 
Benevolence with the means of bestowing charity ; Cautious- 
ness with instruments of defence; the Social Feelings with 
comforts for the family; Inhabitiveness with a home; Con- 
structiveness with tools, farming utensils, &c.; Intellect with 
books, philosophical apparatus, and the means of prosecuting 
the study of nature and her laws, &c. Appetite, while it 
gives us gustatory pleasure in partaking of food, also fur- 
nishes the stomachwith the materials required for manufac- 
turing that nourishment, and strength without which every 
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enjoyment would be cut off, and life itself soon cease. Caus- 
ality was created, not only to produce the richest harvest of 
pleasure in studying the laws and operations of nature, but 
also, that we might adapt ways and means to ends, and secure 
our own highest good by applying the laws of causation to 
the production of whatever results we might desire. The le- 
gitimate function of Language is to furnish a world of plea- 
sure, merely in the act of talking, and then to add to it that 
inexhaustible fountain of happiness which flows from impart- 
ingand receiving knowledge, ideas, motives for action, &c., and 
in reading, in hearing lectures, sermons, &c., &e. Memory 
enables us to recollect what gave us pleasure, and what pain, 
that we might repeat the former and avoid the latter; that we 
might remember faces, places, numbers, &c., and recall our 
knowledge at pleasure, so as to apply it to beneficial purposes. 
Veneration naturally gives us pleasure, both in worshipping 
God, and in those holy, purifying influences which prayer 
sheds abroad in the soul. The same principle applies to 
Friendship, to Connubial Love, to Ambition, to Perseverance, 
to Sense of Justice, to Hope, to Imitation, and to every other 
element of the human mind. I repeat. The legitimate func- 
tion of every physical organ, of every mental faculty, of every 
element of man, is Harriness, ALL happiness, pure, unalloyed, 
unmitigated happiness, and nothing else. Man was made 
solely to be happy, to be perfectly happy,” and for that 
alone.—Nor does the needle point to its pole more uniformly 
and certainly, than does every part of man point to this one 


result. No truth can be more plain, more universal, more 
self-evident. 


* Let not this principle be construed so as to militate against the doc- 
trine of original sin, or constitutional depravity and consequent misery. 
it is established by demonstration—by the highest and most universal 
species of evidence, and cannot be refuted; so that whatever doctrine 
clashes with it, must stand aside. It embodies the primitive constitution 
of man. Whatever conflicts with it is erroneous.—However,I am un- 
able to discover this clashing; for this principle alludes, simply, to the 
primitive constitution of man. And let nothing be so construed as to pre- 
vent our profiting by this, the greatest truth that God has taught, or man 
ean learn. 
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And the amount of happiness of which our nature is sus 
ceptible, is inconceivably great—is doubtless a thousand-fo 
greater than the most favored of mortals has ever yet expert 
enced, and infinitely greater than the generality of mankinc 
now experience. Oh! if man would but exercise his pow 
ers in accordance with their primitive constitution, how 
poets, how inconceivably happy he might be, and would 


But alas! our world is full of suffering and misery, and 
groans in agony! Pandora’s box, filled with all manner 
of diseases, has been opened upon us! Poverty, wretched- 
ness, diseases the most painful and loathsome, premature 
death, the loss of friends, children, and companions, filling the 
soul with anguish the most heart-rending and unutterable, or 
one or other of those numberiess ills that flesh is heir to; and, 
frequently, a swarm at once, scourge and torment, nearly, or 
quite, the whole human family! Millions suffer more than 
they enjoy; and millions of millions are the victims of phy- 
sical misery and mental anguish, so absolutely intolerable 
as to extort the wish that they had never been born! or that 
death would hasten to their relief! and nearly all mankind 
complain of this world in which we live—perfect as’ it is, and 
every way adapted to promote the happiness of man—as 
“bad,” and “ wicked.” 

Yet this pain forms no part of any arrangement or contri- 
vance of man’s nature. Teeth were made to give pleasure in 
masticating food; not to ache. Nor need they ever ache. 
The head was made to give pleasure in the exercise of 
thought and feeling ; not to torment us with the head-ache. 
The lungs were made to afford pleasure in breathing; and in 
the results of breathing, not to pain us when inflamed, nor to 
blast all our hopes, all our happiness, by consumption. The 
stomach was not made to cause griping pains, as in dyspepsia, 
summer complaints, &c. Nor was any part of the body created 
expressly to torment us with excruciating rheumatic pains. 
Does the malignant, life-destroying cancer, constitute any part 
of man’s primitive creation; or the gout, or dropsy, or any 
form of disease ? 

And was Benevolence created for the purpose of tormeatixg 
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us with the sight of pain which cannot be relieved ? Or Com- 
bativeness, to quarrel, or engage in street brawls, or cause 
neighborhood animosities and bickerings? Or Destructive- 
ness, to devastate whole countries with war, and blood, and 
every conceivable form of human suffering?—to make the 
loving wife a lonely widow ; and the happy child a helpless 
orphan ; and to end the lives of millions by a death the most 
painful and horrible! Or appetite, to gormandize, and offer 
up all that is virtuous and happy in our nature at the shrine 
of loathsome drunkenness? Or Approbativeness, to pinch 
the feet of the suffering Chinese, or distort the waist and has- 
ten the death of the simple American, or deform the head of 
the savage Indian? Or Self-Esteem, to wade through seas of 
blood to thrones of despotism, and rule with a tyrant’s rod? 
Or Veneration, to produce all the abominations of paganism, 
together with all the bigotry of Christendom? Or Construct- 
iveness, (with Causality) to invent and execute instruments of 
death, or the agonizing rack? Or Acquisitiveness, to cheat, 
and rob,and with Destructiveness, to murder? Or Causality, 
to plot mischief and work destruction? Or Parental love, to 
be lacerated with anguish inexpressible by the death of a 
lovely child, or of a whole group of beautiful and happy sons 
and daughters? Or Adhesiveness, to mourn the loss of near 
and dear friends, by death or treachery? Or Connubial love, 
to weep distracted and inconsolable over the grave of a lovely 
wife, or a fond husband; and that, perhaps, after every child 
has been buried, every means of support extorted, every 
earthly pleasure blasted, and loathsome, painful disease prey- 
ing on their inmost vitals, and opening the dark, yawning 
grave at theirfeet? No! Never! The poles are not opposite 
to each other more than these results are the antipodes of their 
legitimate functions—their on/y constitutional product! Nor 
is there a single organ or contrivance of the body, or faculty 
of the mind, or arrangement of our nature, the natural, ap- 
propriate action of which cause pain, or produces any thing 
but happiness. To suppose otherwise, would be a libel on 
the God of Heaven—a reflection on both His power and His 
goodness; as well as in open hostility to fact. . 
Whence, then, this wide-spread misery? Did Eve’s eating 
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the forbidden fruit, cause allthis? But that event affects ev- 
ery member of the human family atixe; so that, as far as i/s 
influences are concerned, every one coudd be as happy in this 
world as any oue ever has been, or ever willbe. The believ- 
ers of that doctrine, also believe in a millennium “ when adi 
shall know the Lord” and be perfectly happy; and yet they 
will bear precisely the same relation to Eve that we do, and 
that the most miserable and sinful of mankind do. 

Hear Nature’s answer. “All enjoyment, all suffering, is 
causep.”’ The sentient world, no less than the physical, is 
governed by fixed taws. In order to reduce utter chaos to a 
world of order and certainty, the wise and beneficent Creator 
of the Universe has instituted a system of causes and effects. 
He has done more. Att is cause and effect. Every thing 
that is, or occurs, is caused. li causes produce their own 
appropriate effects, and fhose only, and all effects are the /e- 
gitimate, necessary products of their respective causes. Noth- 
ing can be, oecur, or exist, without being governed, in every 
conceivable point of view, by the laws of cause and effect. 
These laws reign supreme. From them, there is no appeal, 
and to them there is no exception. Without them, we could 
rely upon nothing, could accomplish nothing. But for them, 
every thing would Aappen, and dark, doleful uncertainty would 
reign supreme ; now, all things are caused, so that we can ef- 
fect any desired end by applying itsappropriate means. Nor 
do any results crowd themselves upon us unbidden. Every 
thing that we are, that we enjoy, that we suffer, that we 
think, or feel, or do, is caused ; and not only caused, but is the 
necessary product of itsown /egitimate cause, and of that on- 
ly. And dike causes, always produce like consequences, and 
no others. Under thesame circumstances, nothing else could 
possibly oceur. Allchange, all variation, is precluded. All 
uncertainty and doubt are denished. By knowing or apply- 
ing given causes, we can predict and effect consequences with 
tunerring certainty. 

Nor are these laws without sanction. They are not power- 
less, harmless, passive nonentities; but they are clothed with 
authority ; and that authority is the pleasure flowing from 
their obedience, and the pain consequent upon their infrac- 
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tion. In fact, happiness is but the legitimate effec/—the one 
and only effect—of their obedience ; and pain, of their vio- 
lation. Without these consequences of pleasure and pain, law 
would be powerless, and therefore useless. ‘To secure happi- 
nessand to prevent suffering, is the one specific object, and 
the legitimate operation, of every law of our being; and in 
order to effect this most desirable result, their wise and benevo- 
lent Author has made happiness the necessary and the inva- 
riable consequence of their obedience, and misery the certain 
product of their infraction. Of what use or value this ar- 
rangement of law, except to promote happiness ?—just seen to 
be the great end of all creation. 

If their action had been productive of pleasure only, half 
their present sanction would be wanting; but now, not only 
do the pleasures they bestow, sweetly allure and entice us on 
in the paths of their obedience, but the direful penalties con- 
sequent on their infraction, drive us, even compel us, and with 
a power greater than any other means possibly could do, to 
comply with their mandates, Pain is certainly painful; and 
pleasure is indeed delightful. Man has a constitutional love 
of happiness, an attraction for it; but unhappiness is poison 
to his nature, abhorrent tohim, so that he instinctively avoids it. 
This is an arrangement lyeing back in the very nature of things, 
in whichas already seen, man’s nature is based,and to which this 
arrangement of law is adapted. Without happiness, our nature 
would be valueless. Without pain, it must be without happi- 
ness. If there were no pain to warn us that we were violating 
the lawsof our being, we should ignorantly and unconscious- 
ly, destroy ourselves a thousand times over, if that were possi- 
ble. Thus, if I experienced no pain in violating the physical 
laws, becoming engaged in conversation, I might lean or sit 
upon a hot stove, and burn myself to a crisp ; or unconscious 
of the cold, freeze to death, and in countless ways mutilate 
and destroy myself. And so of mind, if it could experience 
no pain. Law without a penalty attached to its violation, is 
but mockery—a rope of sand—and the more certain and fear- 
ful this penalty, the more valuable the law. Man is capacita- 
ted to suffer, and pain is the most powerful enforcer, of obedi- 
ence tolaw, and consequently, promoter of happiness, that 
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even a God could invent. And this é:wo-fold contrivance of 
rewards and punishments, the former to entice, the latter to 
enforce, obedience to law, 80 wise, so perfectly calculated every 
way, to secure man’s highest good, could have been prompt- 
ed only by Infinite Benevolence, and arranged only by Infinite 
Wisdom. 

Be it remembered, then, by every member of the human 
family, that “ affliction cometh not forth of the dust ;” nor doth 
pleasure spring up out of the ground. Be it remembered, that 
every pain we feel is caused—is the legitimate, tne necessary, 
the inevitable consequence of the infraction of some law of 
our being ; and that every pleasure we experience, flows nat- 
urally and necessarily from law obeyed. Be it remembered, 
that there is no possibility of obeying or violating any law 
whatever without producing these results. No pain was ever 
sent by God, no blessing was ever bestowed, except in obedi- 
ence to unalterable law! And be it further remembered, that, 
in just that proportion in which we obey the mental and phy- 
sical laws, in just that proportion shall we necessarily be hap- 
py; and in exact proportion as we suffer, in that proportion 
have we broken them, or sinned. Our enjoyments and suffer- 
ings are the thermometers of our righteousness and sinfulness. 
Those who suffer most, have sinned most, and those who are 
the most happy are the most ho!y—happy or miserable de- 
cause they are holy or sinful, and in exact proportion—as ex- 
act as the God of heaven can mete them out. And let it also 
be remembered, as a necessary consequence, that by avoiding 
all violation of law, we shail escape aii suffering of every kind ; 
and that, by obeying all the laws of our nature, we shall be- 
come perfectly happy—as happy as itis possible for our na- 
ture to become or to endure ; and full, tooverflowing, with un- 
miniged enjoyment, unalloyed bliss ! 

Nor are these laws asealed book to man. They donot lie 
hidden in labyrinthian mazes, ready to spring upon him like a 
snake in the grass, or a tiger from his lair. Such a supposi- 
tion charges God foolishly, is derogatory to man, and would 
render those laws comparatively useless. No. They are 
open, plain, and lighted up by the full blaze of the noon-day 
sun. Nor need they ever be mistaken. No mist, no uncer- 
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tainty, euvelopes any of them. If even brutes understand 
the laws of their being sufficiently to apply them so as to en- 
joy life, surely man, with all his powersof reason and obser- 
vation, and all his keenness of sensation, is able, not merely to 
discern, as in a glass darkly, but to read clearly and fully, eve- 
ry law of his being, every condition of enjoyment, every oc- 
casion of suffering. 

To this capability of understanding these Laws, God has 
kindly superadded the power of applying them. Not only 
can man see them, but he can reach them—can apply means 
to ends, and thereby produce almost any result he desires. 
At least, he is capable of augmenting his own happiness, as 
well as that of his fellow-men; and also of causing an incon- 
ceivable amount of suffering, both to himself, and to those 
around him. 

Again :—Every law awards and executes i/se/f To obey 
any law, is to enjoy the blessings secured by that law. To 
transgress it, is to incur its penalties. Jn ‘fhe very act of obe- 
dience, consists its pleasure ; and in and with the transgres- 
sion, consists the penalty. No escape, no evasion of either, 
can possibly occur, through God’s vast domain. Obedience 
and happiness are inseparably linked together; and sin and 
suffering go hand in hand throughout the universe. Neither 
can ever be separated from its mate. 

And what is more, all enjoyment flows in the direct dine of 
the obedience, and all suffering bears a close analogy to that 
sin which causes it. The pleasure is dike the obedience, and 
the suffering partakes of the same cast and character with the 
transgression. Thus:—Jn and by transgressing the laws of 
Appetite, we experience pain, and pain too, growing out of 
the transgression, and in the direct /ine of that transgression ; 
namely, it deranges the stomach, corrupts the blood, and pro- 
duces pain in that department of our nature and in its depen- 
dencies, by deranging all the resu/¢s of eating, and supplanting 
this whole class of pleasures by analogous pains. So, the 
violation of the law of Amativeness, occasions the trans- 
gressor pain in the social department, and all its ramjfica- 
tions; diminishing, in proportion to the transgression, his 
domestic pleasures, and all those dependant thereon, and pro- 
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portionally inducing domestic misery. Though the libertine, 
and those who trifle with the social relations, may reap plea- 
sure from whatever other laws they obey, yet they never need 
expect to enjoy domestic happiness; for their transgression 
incapacitates them therefor. Whosoever violates the law 
that governs Acquisitiveness by hvarding up immense wealth, 
or by obtaining money dishonestly—by fraud, by gambling, 
by murder, &c.—will surely suffer in the matter of money, 
and on account of it. Ill-gotten gain poisons all who touch it. 
Did a gambler, or a robber, ever enjoy the money thus gotten ? 
The very fact that he obtained it unjustly, renders it a curse 
to him, and to all who inherit it. Those who make money 
very easily, say by speculation, or by great profits, that is, 
who obtain possession of money without actually earning it, 
do not, and can not, enjoy it. “Easy come, easy go,” ap- 
plies to them. Making it so easily and rapidly, they spend it 
freely and for unnecessary and injurious gratifications, by 
which their health is injured, their morals are depraved, and 
their offspring generally ruined. Take care how you make 
money too easily, however legally, and by means used how- 


’ Those who earn their 


ever generally. “ Honesty is policy.’ 
money by the sweat of their brow, besides enjoying even the 
making of it, know whence it comes, use it frugally, and 
are never surfeited with luxuries. To make money Aonestly, 
that is, not to cheat for it, nor to speculate for it, nor even to 
trade for it, but to earn it, is the on/y way to enjoy it.® In 
like manner, every law of our nature, not only both punishes 
its own infraction and rewards its own obedience, but also, 
exactly in the footsteps of both. 

Hence, then, it can not be difficult to trace all the ills of 
mankind—public and private, mental and physical, collective 
and individual—directly and certainly to their causes ; that is, 


* Hence laborers—farmers, and those who work for what they have— 
are the most happy beings on earth—the most healthy, talented, and vir- 
tuous: but those who live by their wits are generally sickly, luxurious, 
sinful, and miserable. So, also, the rich are generally miserable. Their 
riches make them so, because they violate the law of nature, in the very 
act of amassing great wealth. ‘‘ Wounto the rich,” saith the law of 
man’s nature. 
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to the violated law out of which they grow—an inference of 
the wf/most value and importance ; for it teaches mankind at 
once the causes and the remedy, of every evil that exists, of 
every pain that man experiences; and at the same time, 
shows him just what it is that makes him happy, so that he 
may “seek it yet again.” And let every individual, by as 
much as he values his own happiness and dreads suffering, 
trace his every pain to its cause, and then remove that cause ; 
and also trace up his pleasures to that fountain head from 
which they flow. 

In addition to all this, man possesses that power of will, or 
self-government, which enables him to choose or refuse the 
evil or the good—to obey these laws, or to violate them—to 
render himself good or bad, happy or miserable! Now put 
together these self-evident truths—that man is constituted to 
be perfectly happy—that all happiness is the fired and certain 
errect of obedience to the laws of our being, and every 
pain, the legitimate, necessary conseguence or operation of 
their infraction—that our Creator has kindly endowed man 
with capacity to understand, and ability to apply, these laws ; 
and also with the power of choice, by which he is enabled to 
obey or to violate them, according to his own will and plea- 
sure; and the inferenee is obvious and inevitable, that a// our 
sufferings are brought either by man upon his fellow man, or 
by individuals upon themselves. 

And what is more, these observances and violations depend 
mainly on every individual for himself. ‘True, the relations 
of children to their parents, by which they inherit disease, 
physical and mental, or are badly trained; and of man to 
man, by which individuals suffer somewhat on account of the 
sins of the mass, partially modify this result ; yet, in the outline 
and great majority of cases, individuals for themselves, both 
sin and suffer, in their own person—on their own account. 
Our enjoyments and sufferings are mostly in our own keeping, 
and within our own control; because they are the rewards 
and penalties mainly of our own doings. 

Let us then apply ourselves diligently to the study of, the 
laws of our nature; for, unless we know them, how can 
we obey or enjoy them, except we stumble upon them by 
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chance ? or how escape suffering by avoiding their violation ? 
Truly, 

“ The cheefest study of mankind is man, 

Our greatest knowledge is ourselves to know.” 
By knowing them we can follow them, and thus be gathering 
in, continually, all those rich clusters, those endless varieties, 
of the sweetest pleasures which a wise and gracious God has 
adapted and prepared our nature to yield; and escape all 
those direful consequences of their infraction which flood our 
world with sorrow and sighing. That it is possible to escape 
suffering, has been already demonstrated. That it is infinitely 
more easy to obey law and be perfectly happy, than to sin 
and suffer, is equally evident. The difliculty consists in diving 
as we do. 


Hic labor: hoc opus est.* 


To live aright, and thereby to enjoy, is all down hill work, 
all plain sailing, all most delightful. To suppose that we must 
tug, and toil, and deny ourselves to live aright, is an error— 
whose father is bigotry, and whose mother is ignorance. To 
know how, is the one thing needful, the “pearl of great 
price.” To obey these laws, men must know them. IJgno- 
rance is the parent of most of man’s suffering. Men want 
knowledge. This is the first, the second, and the third instru- 
ment of reform. “Ignorance is the evil, knowledge the re- 
medy;”’ and is it not surprising, that they whose sole pro- 
fession and occupation is to impart this knowledge, should 
themselves be so almost totally ignorant—should be often the 
greatest sinners and sufferers—the blind leading the blind, 
and both upon the wrong track? To impart this knowledge, 
to reveal this secret, is the object of this work, and if it suc- 
ceed, it will indeed accomplish a great work. 

Another preliminary remark. That same Goodness and 
Wisdom which devised and instituted this system of laws, re- 
wards, and punishments, has also apportioned the pleasures 
of obedience and the pains of disobedience, to the importance 
of the several laws. Life is the greatest of all blessings, and 
therefore the violation of the laws of life, is visited with the 


* This is the labor, this the toil. 
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severest of all penalties; their obedience, with the highest or- 
der of happiness, and in its greatest abundance. But, the laws 
that govern property or character being of a lower order, less 
pain accompanies their infraction, less pleasure, their obedi- 
ence. 

What then, is the highest order of laws? From what source 
springs the most exalted pleasure and the most intense suffer- 
ing that man can possibly experience? From the laws of 
mind. Who is the lord of Creation? Man. What is the 
greatest work of God within our knowledge? Ourselves 
What terrestrial being is susceptible of experiencing the great- 
est amount of enjoyment and of suffering? Mankind. What 
governed by the widest range and highest grade of laws, and 
most capable of obeying or violating them? The same being, 
man. And what part of man constitutes the highest depart- 
ment of Ais nature? Mind. Which isthe king, which the 
subject, in his nature, and which that part for whose special 
service all others were created? Mind. From what foun- 
tain head, gushes forth every pleasure, every pain, that man 
experiences? From mind—mind only. The laws of mind, 
are then the highest order of laws within our knowledge ; and 
their obedience is productive of the greatest amount, and of 
the purest, the most exalted, and the most condensed, of all 
enjoyment; while their violation plunges the suffering rebel 
into the deepest hell of misery imaginable or supportable ! 
For what was man created? Mainly, or even merely, to 
eat, sleep, breathe, labor, glitter,and die? By no means; but 
to think and feel—to adore God, study his works, obey his 
laws, and be happy. What constitutes his identity and per- 
sonality—-his essence—himself? Is it his coat? Is it his 
body, even? It is his inéellectual and moral nature, in 
which consists his entity, and for which he was created. This 
isman. A\ll else is worthless. Cut from him limb after limb, 
and one portion of his body after another, until the whole is 
removed, but leave the mind eatire, and his identity remains ; 
but, let insanity derange that mind, or let death separate it 
from the body, and his personality is destroyed, though his 
body remain entire. The lifeless body of a friend is not that 
friend ; but our minds, our own powers of thought and feel- 
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ing constitute our very essence; flesh and blood being our 
dwelling only. 

Hence, obtaining a knowledge of the laws of mind, and put- 
ting this knowledge in practice, constitute the highest objects 
that can possibly engage the attention of man. As pleasure 
constitutes the end of man’s creation, that is the most impor- 
tant which most effectually promotes this end. A knowledge 
of mechanics, chemistry, navigation, astronomy, geography, 
natural philosophy, &c., are important in proportion to their 
capability of administering to human happiness—the end of 
creation—but no farther. This is the only true measure of 
virtue ; and especially of that of knowledge. Grossly igno- 
rant is he who knows not how to live so as to be happy, 
though his mind is stored with all the literary lore of past 
ages, together with all the learned trash of the present age. 
Most wise is he who knows himsel/f,—who understands and 
obeys these laws, be he ignorant of every thing else. And 
this is the main centre of man’s ignorance. Many know how 
to read Greek, to predict eclipses, to make money, apply and 
regulate machinery, discuss politics, kill each other scientifi- 
cally, and perpetrate a world of learned foolery ; but alas! 
few know Aow fo live, or even how to eat, or sit, or walk. 

Man’s almost utter ignorance of the laws of his nature is as 
deplorable as it is fatal to his happiness and productive of 
misery. Every thing else is studied, but this is neglected ; yet 
this should be learned, even though all other kinds of know- 
ledge be neglected. 

These principles show in what education consists. If hap- 
piness be the end of all creation, edycation of course consists 
in knowing the conditions of happiness, and wisdom, in ap- 
plying them—the former, in understanding the laws of our 
being, and the latter, in /u/flling them. Let it be remembered 
by all, especially by parenés and teachers, that the one dis- 
tinective and only end of aii education should be to expound 
these laws and enfore their obedience. Let parents, teachers, 
authors, lecturers, clergymen, editors, politicians, physicians, 
and all public men or leaders further remember, that they 
stand at the fountain head of those streams of happiness and 
misery which flood mankind; and also, that by teaching 
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these laws in regard to society, government, property, medi- 
cine, religion, morals, science, and especially physiology and 
phrenology, and inculcating their obedience, they aid in 
bringing out and ripening up to maturity all that is fair, and 
lovely, and happy, in our nature; but that, in omitting this 
single duty, and especially by leading the youthful or the 
public mind on in their violation, they help to swell that over- 
flowing tide of sin and misery which is bearing on its dark 
waters all the sighs, groans, pains, diseases, and premature 
deaths that scourge mankind. Ah! little do public men re- 
alize the responsibility of their station, or consider that they 
give tone and direction to the public mind, and thereby further 
or retard the great object of man’s creation ! 

Let us then enter upon the great inquiry, what are some of 
the most prolific causes of happiness and misery, that we may 
chose the former and escape the latter? Jn other words. 
what are some of the most important laws of our physical and 
mental nature, that we may obey them and enjoy their deli- 
cious fruits ? 

In answering this most important question, the author will 
take for his guide the lights of Physiology and Phrenology. 
The former contains and evolves all the laws of man’s physi- 
cal nature,—all the conditions of life and health. Phrenology 
is the science of man, and especially of man’s minp, and the 
two together evolve all the elementary principles of his 
nature, thereby embodying all the laws of his being, all the 
conditions of his happiness, and all the causes of all his suffer- 
ings, as well as the origin of all the evils that afflict society— 
and all so plainly, that “he that runs may read.” By de- 
veloping fully and clearly the primitive or elementary nature 
and constitution of man, and that, too, in all its ramifications, 
it arraigns before the tribunal of that nature, every thing ap- 
pertaining to man that can be named or conceived ; approving 
whatever harmonizes with it, but condemning whatever con- 
flicts therewith—thereby furnishing the only true test and 
touchstone by which to try every doctrine of the age—and 
indeed, of all past, all coming time—every doctrine of meta- 
physics, every theory of society, every question of ethics, of 
morals, of logic, of equity, and even of religious creeds and 
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practice. The nature of man is perfect—is all that it should 
be, and every way calculated to make mankind perfectly 
happy. To be perfectly virtuous and happy, we have only to 
follow that nature ; to do which, we must obtain a know- 
ledge of that nature. This knowledge these Sciences furnish, 
and thereby constitute our on/y proper guide to virtue and 
happiness. 





ARTICLE Il. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY : INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF THE 


FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR ORnGANS.—No. 2. 


Having pointed out, in the previous number, both the absolute 
and the relative location of the groups or classes of otgans, and 
the adaptation of that location to their respective functions, it re- 
mains to pursue a similar course in relation to the individual or- 
gans. And here, too, we find, that the Creator of man and of 
Phrenology, has displayed the same Infinite Wisdom in locating 
the organs side by side, the faculties of which act together, that 
we have already seen displayed in locating the groups of organs 
so as to facilitate their individual and combined operation. 

Not only is the group of the Social organs, as shown in No. 1., 
located in the occipital and lower portion of the head, away back 
down out of sight, and covered by the hair, corresponding with 
the fact, that, especially in women, in whom their function is most 
perfect and powerful, their faculties are kept mostly out of sight : 
and not only does this group occupy a large amount of brain, cor- 
responding with the vast amount of pleasure flowing from their 
natural action, and also of pain consequent on their perversion ; 
but each individual organ of this group is lecated where it can 
perform its respective function to the best possible advantage, 
and the most perfectly subserve the end of its creation. 


Thus Amativeness, No. 1, in cut No. 1, (very large in cut 
No. 2, and also in Aaron Burr, cut No. 3, but small in cut No. 4, 
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is located in the back part of the social group, and the very low- 
est organ of the brain, corresponding with the fact that its fune- 
tion is certainly the lowest, even of the animal propensities. It 
is also on the dividing line between the body below, and the 
brain above, thereby facilitating the transmission of both the 
mental and the physical qualities, better, far better, than it could 
be, if located any where else. It is also located at the termina- 
tion of the spinal cord, with which its exercise requires a most 
intimate connection. But, as a full presentation of this subject 
in the Journal, might by some be deemed improper, it will be 
pursued, in an extra of the Journal, entitled “ Amativeness—Its 
Uses and Abuses, with Directions for restraining its excessive 
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and perverted Action :”—a work, the information and the warn- 
ings of which ought to be in the hands of all, and especially of 
the young.* 

The inner portion of Amativeness manifests the caressing dis- 
position, and gives softness and tenderness; its outer portion, 
near the ear, manifests its grosser and more anintl forms. I 
have also observed, that in those who abandon themselves either 
to its unrestrained promiscuous indulgence, or to self-pollution— 

robably its most vicious and destructive exercise—it enlarges 
itself downward, projecting down into the neck, and appearing 
sharp and knotty; though this last vice, in its latter stages, 
diminishes the organ and impairs its functions, besides rendering its 
filthy practitioner incapable of pure and exalted love—a penalty 
most fearful, and could only by the heinousness of the trans- 
gression. But more of this in the work mentioned above. 

Certainly not less beautiful or appropriate is the location of 
Philoprogenittiveness, or Parental Love ;—Fig. 2, in cut No. 1. 
Large in cut No. 5, and small in cut No. 6. :— 





Philoprogenitiveness small. 
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ay a me very large ; Phileprogenitiveness large ; 


Amativeness , Amativeness full. 


"Its price will be 25 cents; or five copies for $1. Subscriptions received 
immediately, and the work forwarded in June. 
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It attaches parents to their own children, though it often en- 
larges the range of its function so as to embrace children gene- 
rally; yet its one distinctive function is, the attachment parents 
feel to their own children—creating those tender parental ties 
which bind parents so inseparably to the children of their own 
bodies.* Without this faculty, parents would be hardened against 
their young ones as though they were not theirs, so that every 
child must mevitably perish, ‘either from want of care, or from 
downright cruelty. But this faculty not only takes all possible 
care of tender, helpless, and even crying infancy, but it literally 
flods them with kindness, and renders them the richest treasures 
that parents possess; besides greatly augmenting the Joy of 
parents, in providing for their dependent offspring, and ma ing 
children happy, in thus having their numberless wants gratified, 
and being furnished with every required facility for improvement. 

Its location is directly above, and partly between the two lobes of 
Amativeness ; so that the exercise of the latter, in the production 
of children, may excite Philoprogenitiveness to love those chil- 
dren. This juxta-position of these organs, harmonizes beauti- 
fully with the fact, which indeed it causes, that husbands and 
wives love each other by far the better, on account of their 
having children. As the action of any organ or portion of the 
body tends to promote or increase that of the neighbouring ones, 
—as the exercise of the lungs tends to increase the action of the 
heart, and that of the heart angments that of the lungs, and both 
together, that of the stomach, and that of the stomach that of 
both the other; and so of every organ and portion of the body— 
so, in the brain, the exercise of any Phrenological Faculty, of 
course, increases the circulation of its organ; and this augment- 
ed circulation in any organ, tends, naturally and necessarily, to 
enhance the circulation and consequent action, of the neighbour- 
ing organs and their faculties. This principle shows why and how 
it is, that children are often called the “ dearest pledges of connu- 
bial love.” But why the pledges of connulbial love | Why pledges 
at all, or why pledges of connubial love, more than of any thing 
else? Because this proximity of the location of these organs, 
causes the exercise of each to re-act upon the other, by which the 
action of either promotes and greatly augments that of the other. 


* How often do the unmarried complain of children, and tell what the 
would do, if the children were theirs !—how they would make them mind, 
stop their impudence, &c. &c. But, when they come to have children of 
their own, these children are no better than those of which they so bitterly 
complained. The reasonis this. Becoming parents, greatly augments the 
power and activity of this faculty ; and this renders parents much more 
indulgent towards children generally, bnt especially towards their own 
children, than those who have no children, because they have more sym- 
pathy for them, and love them so much better. And let the unfnarried 
cease their complaints, for they know little about matters where children 
are concerned. 
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Hence it is, that the very fact that parents love each other ten- 
derly and devotedly, causes them to love their mutual children all 
the better therefor; and that loving their common children, 
greatly augments their love foreach other. If these organs had 
been seperated from each other in the head, their faculties could 
not have combined in the character with that perfect facility and 
that tremendous power with which they now do; and that three- 
fold cord of family union, by which they bind parents to parents, 
as well as parents to children, would have been weakened, or sun- 
dered more easily than now. Becoming the common parents of 
the same children, and thus loving tenderly, and providing con- 
stantly, for these their mutual children, almost compels parents to 
love each other. Certainly a contrivance, so every way caleu- 
lated both to cause parents to love their own children, and to 
almost compel the parents of the same beloved children also to 
love each other, could not possibly have been invented or executed 
by man. Tell us, ye opponents of this Science,—Who but a 
God could have been the Author of Phrenology ¢ 

Growing out of the preceding principle, and driven home most 
forcibly by it, is the inference, that Amativeness should be indul- 
ged in its ultimate exercise, on/y where parental love can also be 
exercised upon the products of Amativeness. Those should never 
cohabit who cannot live together to rear their common offspring ; 
for if they do, this beautiful relation or arrangement of chil- 
dren’s having ¢wo parents to love and provide for them, and of 
parents loving each other the better on account of their children, 
is set aside, and not only set aside, but wantonly violated; and 
this violation of nature's laws will as surely bring pain upon the 
guilty perpetrators as there is a just God in heaven, or a fearful 
pee attached to violated law. Inconsiderate, passionate 
youth! restrain thy boiling, foaming, lustful sensuality, till thou 
canst indulge it deritimately, in holy, happy wedlock; for other- 
wise, thou must violate a law deep laid in thy nature, and this 
violation will assuredly overtake thee and chastise thy profligacy. 
In one way and onLy one—in wWEDLocK ror LiFE—can Amative- 
ness be indulged, without visiting the iniquity of that indulgence 
upon both the perpetrators and their posterity; and no tongue 
can ever tell, no mind but Omniscience imagine, the length, and 
breadth, and heighth, and unfathomable depth of that unspeakable 
misery which this phial of Nature’s wrath is now pouring out 
upon mankind, in consequence of his unbridled licentiousness ! 
And deeper, larger, and more bitter is that phial becoming, as 
time rolls on. Oh! what can stay its destruction? 

Union ror Lire—that faculty which binds the loving pair insepa- 
rably together for life, oras long as either lives, and excludes all 
others from sexual intercourse, as well as causes in each a desire 
to be always in the company of the other—is located between the 
inner portion of Amativeness and the outer of Philoprogenitive- 
ness—a most appropriate location, surely, because children, the 
products of the former, and the objects of the latter, require that 
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both their parents should Jive together for life. In harmony with 
the treed stated above, that the juxta-position of organs in- 
creased the facility and power of the combined action of their 
faculties, the exercise of Amativeness—below all the other so- 
cial organs in /ocation, and the prime mover of all, as to func- 
tion,—in either sex towards the other, naturally and necessarily 
stimulates its nearest organ,—wunion for life—nearest, be it ob- 
served, to the inner, that is, to the purer and more Platonic portion 
of Amativeness—whereby those who exercise .fmativeness to- 
wards each other, are naturally led also to exercise union for 
life, which induces them to continue to love each other for life, b 
which instramentality or arrangement, children are blessed wit 
both parents till they are fully matured, the want of either of 
which would greatly diminish their comfort, as well as impair 
their means of education and usefulness. How important that 
both parents live with and for their children till they are grown 
up! for of how much—of how many sources of pleasure, of how 
many needful things—does the loss of either a good father or mother 
rob a childt) And how important, also, that the same parents 
be the only parents of all the children of the same family? If 
step parents almost always cause more or less difficulty between 
step brothers and sisters, how utterly wretched would every 
family be rendered if one, say the male, united with one female 
to become the parent of one child, and then with another, to 
become that of another child, while the mother, a/so united with 
one, two, three, or ten, temporary husbands, to become the joint 
parent of so many children, all by different fathers, which fathers, 
again re-united with as many other women, in becoming the joint 
arents of as many other children? What a perfect bedlam—a 
Fite al hell of horrors—would the family be, under such an ar- 
rangement! And yet, what but the principle we are now urging, 
namely, the jurta-position of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Union for Life, is there to prevent it; or to secure the de- 
lightfal results secured by the same parents becoming the only 
parents of all the children of given families. Nature never works 
without tools. By what means has she prevented results as disas- 
trous as the former, and secured ends as perfect and happifying 
as the latter’ Placing these three organs side by side, causes 
the action of either faculty to awaken its neighboring organ 
and faculty, and thus binds together a// the members of the same 
family by the tenderest and yet the strongest cords of our nature 
—so that promiscuous intercouse might be prevented, and the 
same parents alone be united in the parentage of all the children in 
which either unites. To render plain a point so beautiful and so 
important, | repeat: the instant Amativeness is strongly excited 
towards a person of the opposite sex, that very action of Ama- 
tiveness excites union for life in each toward the other, and alsodove 
of their common ffspring, by which they are virtually compelled 
to live together in love and harmony all their days, are not in- 
clined to form any other marriage connexions, and are both en- 
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ged cordially in providing for, and educating their joint children. 
fr this be not a simple, yet efficient, and at the same time inimita- 
bly beautiful, means of accomplishing one of the most beneficial 
arrangements of our nature, pray where can be found a beautiful 
contrivance for effecting an important end | Answer, disbeliever: 
hast thou, has any mortal, safheiont sagacity to have made up all 
this out of—nothing!? In short, 1 know of no proof of the truth 
of Phrenology, more incontestible and satisfactory than the 
internal evidence contained in this train of remarks as applied to 
all the organs and their faculties. 

Perfecting their functions and carrying these filial and paren- 
tal relations to a still higher pitch of perfection, is the organ of 
Filial Love, located on each side cf that of Parental Love, and 
directly above Union for Life. Parental Love causes parents to 
love their own children, and is adapted to the infantile condition of 
man; while Filial Love causes children to look up tenderly and 
obediently to parents, or those that feed and take care of them, 
and finally bestows, upon dotage, fondness and care similar to that 
which these same parents, in their prime, bestowed upon these 
same children in infancy. Parental Love is adapted to the infan- 
ey of the child; Filial Love, to the old age of the parent ; each 
showering down blessings upon the head of the other, at the same 
time that it pours unspeakable blessings into its own bosom ; the pa- 
rent being immeasurably happy in rearing the child; the child, in 
being provided for by the parent; and this same child, in softening 
the pillow of an aged and dearly beloved parent, while that parent 
weeps with joy that this idol of his affections is always ready, 
always happy, to cherish him in his feebleness, to soothe his 
brow while alive, to close his eyes in death, and to weep over his 
departed spirit. 

And then, how useful in the family are grand parents—a grand- 
mother to aid in nursing and tending her grand children, and 
helping about house in the family of her son or daughter, as well 
as to stay at home evenings or days for the younger members of 
the family to go out to lectures or on business or pleasure, in 
doing which she takes her principal pleasure ; and a grandfather, 
to watch over things, to take care of the stock, give advice, tell 
the children stories, and do many a chour that he is happy in do- 
ing, and others in having done, yet hardly worth taking the time 
of a laboring man to do. 

This same faculty of Filial Love, by causing children to 
love those devotedly who take care of them, also gives parents 
an almost unlimited control over both their opinions and conduct. 
Men, women, and children—all mankind—will do that for Jove, 
which neither fear, nor money, nor praise, nor chastisement, nor 
anything else whatever, could induce them todo. Get a child to 
love you, and it will go through fire and water to serve you. 
Phrenology says, “there is no need of the barbarous, brutal 
whip ;” and points out a far more excellent way, as well as one 
far more efficient. 
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This faculty of Filial Love in children, also gives parents an op- 

rtunity of moulditg their characters at pleasure. Children who 
ioe their parents, believe what they say, and also take pattern after 
them ; which enables parents, after getting the affections of the 
children (which can be done, not by whipping, but solely by being 
sage we to them,) to mould and madify their conduct, an 
shape their opinions and character, as well as to influence them 
every way, exactly as they please; than which, hardly anything 
ean render parents more happy. 

Parents, listen while Phrenology tells you how infinitely to 
augment your enjoyment in your children. That augmentation 
consists in the highest tet exercise of Philoprogenitiveness, 
in harmony with all your other faculties, and this is to effected by 
rendering your children /ike yourselves, except where you see 
your faults, and this can be done, not by flogging them, for this 
makes them hate you—whatever causes pain necessarily engenders 
hatred, and stirs up all the boiling propensities against you 
which prevents your exercising a moulding influence over them— 
but by making them Jove you, which will induce them to be like 
you. But above all things, their loving you will almost infinite- 
[ augment your love for them, and, consequently, your happiness 
in them, besides giving you that influence over them which by 
gratifying this faculty, gratifies you immeasurably. In short, lov- 
ing your children without alloy, will make them love you immea- 
surably, and this will give you unbounded influence over them, 
and greatly re-enkindle your love for them and happiness in them. 

In this same family group, but farther pena gon upward, is 
located Apnesiveness, (No. 3,) or Friendship. Its office is, to 
bind man to his fellow man in the strong bonds of cordial! friend- 
ship, and especially to cement together the affections of relatives 
and those who are thrown much into the company of each other, 
or who commune with each other by writing. Let the old fires of 
family affection be fed daily with new fuel, and kept burning con- 
tinually on the altar of family union. Let husbands, wives, pa- 
rents, children, kinsmen, and neighbors, all be cordial friends, 
and above all things, let those who do not like each other, and 
especially who dislike each other, not profane the family rela- 
tions by living under the same roof, or sitting at the same table. 
Let distance separate those whom friendship does not unite. 
And above all, let the head of every family reconcile all animosi- 
ties, or dismiss the dissatisfied. Keep away from those you dis- 
like. 

Another beautiful coincidence founded on this juxt-aposition 
of Adhesiveness and Union for Life, is, that the exercise of the 
Jatter towards a husband or wife, materially excites Adhesive- 
ness towards their friends and relatives; and that disliking the 
relatives of a companion, seriously impairs our love of that com- 
panion. To be productive of all its joys, marriage should al- 
ways be accompanied by cordiality among all the friends of bot 
parties ; and this principle says with great emphasis, first, if pos- 
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sible, marry one who is liked by, or at least agreeable to, your 
relatives ; and secondly, after the marriage takes place, let all 
the friends of both parties unite together in cultivating good feel- 
ing between all concerned. 

Between Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness, is an organ 
that loves Reepsakes, and sets great store by presents. This loca- 
tion and function says, “ Keep up the iehed old custom of bestow- 
ing Christmas, birthday, wedding, and other presents, and making 
new year’s gifts, and presenting friendly tokens, books,” &c. 

Farther down, and partly above, and internally of, Union for 
Life, and by the side of Philoprogenitiveness, is anorgan that 
loves old family furniture, relics, and what one has long used, 
such as an old watch, or cane, or knife, &c. 

Innaptriveness, figure 4, in cut number four, is located 
partly between and partly above the two lobes of Adhesiveness, 
and directly above Philoprogenitiveness. It sits enthroned upon 
the social group, which corresponds with the fact that a home is 
necessary in order to furnish scope for the exercise of the social 
faculties, or carry their legitimate functions into full effect. 
Without a home, none of them can be properly indulged or fully ex- 
ercised ; and the better the home, the more complete that satisfac- 
tion. To me, it has always been a matter of surprise, that men gene- 
rally do not spend more time and money in improving home, 
planting fruit and ornamental trees, gathering around them the 
comforts and conveniences of life, erecting more convenient and 
beautiful buildings, and in beautifying and happifying Aome in 
every variety of ways. 

Some remarks on the new doctrine of association, or com- 
munities, would be appropriate in this connexion, but we have 
not time to give them eve. Phrenology undoubtedly pre- 
ents the true Soctsas on this point, and probably the only cor- 
rect one. As soon as the editor can get fairly to it without ne- 
giecting other pressing matter, he designs to present this sub- 
ject somewhat fully. 

In conclusion, the subject matter of this article is submitted to 
both amateurs and disbelievers—to the former, as one of the 
richest fields of philosophical research and interest; and to the 
latter, as proving that the origin of Phrenology is Divine, and 
its Author, the Author of Narvurs. 

In our next number, we shall prosecute the train of remarks 
embodied in this article to its application to the propensities—a 
field of Phrenological philosophy certainly no way inferior to 

preceding. 








MISCELLANY. 





Capital punishment.—G anrison & Co. are urging, in person, upon the 
legislature of Massachusetts, the propriety of requiring all hanging to be 
done by clergymen, on the Sabbath, aud in front of the churches. Excel- 
leat! Appropriate! If hanging really must be perpetrated, let it be done 
by religious leaders ; because, an act so every way revolting, should by 
no means be done, unless imperiously demanded by the highest of all 
moral obligations. Nothing short could tolerate it. Besides:—the great 
argument for continuing it, is claimed to be drawn from the Bible—and 
certainly, many clergymen are found to support it. How appropriate, 
therefore, that it should be done by the erpounders of that Bible. 

For the same reason that hanging ought to be done by clergymen, ought 
it to be done on the Sabbath. If it be good, it must, necessarily, be very 
good: it can have no half-way character. Let, therefore, this very best 
of deeds, be done on the very dest of days. 

So, if the Bible, or Religion, require hanging, to support or enforce 
them, (and the ground claimed for it is, that they demand it,) that is, if 
religion and morality hang and require hanging, let hanging be done by the 
churches, and in them:—aye, within the altar, and even in the pulpit it- 
self; for even the holy of holies is none too good for so extra holy an 
ordinance. If hanging be not a divine ordinance, abolish it. If it be a 
divine ordinance at all, it must be very divine; for, it cannot possibly be 
otherwise than very good, or else verybad. lf, therefore, it be required 
to be done at ail, it must be the very best of ordinances—not only a holy 
duty, but among the most holy of rites, and therefore, not only properly 
belonging to the most holy place, but also required to be done hy the most 
holy of men, and on the most holy occasions :—say, the Communion of the 
saints ! 

Irony aside. Executions are most revolting to Benevolence—as much so 
as murder itself,—are opposed by the Perceptive Faculties on the ground 
of fact, viz. that men are not made better by executions,—are in the very 
teeth of Causality, on the ground that compulsion can never make men 
do right, nor force them not to do wrong; or, if it does, that they are no 
better therefor, and are opposed by nearly every faculty of man’s nature. 
Phrenologists—all, at least, who are imbued with the Spirit of this Science, 
oppose it; and advocates for hanging can generally be designated fri 1m its 
opposers by the fact, that the former! have more Benevolence, and less 
Combativeness and Destructiveness—that is, better heads, than the latter. 

For example:—In examining the head of Rev. Jason Whitman, of 
Portland, Maine, my brother remarked, “ that he had too much benevolence 
to advocate capital punishment.” He was then writing against it; and 
every truly benevolent man will oppose it. 

Above all things, how can a Sheriff seek the office, and then proceed, in 
cold blood, to execute a fellow mortal ? 


Pustic Lectures on Purenotocy.—One new feature in the editor's 
efforts to propagate Phrenology, has recently developed itself, which he 
deems worthy of notice. Instead of his operating wholly “on his own 
hook,” and charging a given price at the door for admission, individuals in 
various places desirous of securing his services, have united in raising the 
required sum by subscription. Thus, in West Randolph, Vt., twelve indi- 
viduals united in pledging $5,00 each, or such a portion of it as might be 
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required to make up whatever deficiency might occur, and then charged 6} 
cents per ticket. Although two of the lectures were free, and the weather 
was}bad, yet the whole sum, $60 for 7 lectures, except a dollar or two, 
was raised at the door. They lost nothing by subscribing, but they ob- 
tained services that no other arrangement would have secured. A similar 
course was.pursued at Weert Bethel ; and also at Frey village, Mass. 

The advantages resulting from this course, are twolold—F irst, it relieves 
the lecturer from all expense and trouble consequent on procuring rooms, 
and getting up his course of lectures; allows him to give out a much 
more extensive notice than he could wait to give, and above ail, interests 
others to exert themselves in behalf of the lectures, which generalizes both 
the interest taken and the good effected ; besides, allowing the lecturer to 
give his entire time and concern to his lectures, he being relieved of the bu- 
siness otherwise connected therewith. 

His terms are, $10 per lecture; or sex lectures for $50, or in this pro- 
portion. Though this sum does not equal his usual receipts, yet as this 
arrangement frees him from taking along an assistant to tend door, circu- 
late bills, and precede him to make arrangements, he can afford to labor 
for less than he could afford to, if he took the whole labor upon himself. 
And then this business part of his lectures can be attended to by citizens 
with very little trouble and expense, and be done by them much better 
than by a stranger. 

The following prospectus, will probably enable the reader to form a tol- 
erably accurate idea of the subject matter and bearings of his course, and 
enable those who wish to get up courses, to proceed understandingly, and 
if they cannot raise a sum sufficient to secure the whole course, may 
them in making a selection of such lectures as they may prefer. 


Lectures on Phrenology; or, Man considered Phrenologically, Physi- 
ognomically, and Vitally, or Magnetically: that is, the Laws of 
our being 


Presented and applied to the Discernment of Character; to Physiology: to 
Self-[mproverment and the Moral Training and Government of Children ; 
to Cultivating the Intellect, Strengthening the Memory, and the Intel- 
lectual Education of Children; to the formation of HAPPY MARRI- 
AGES ; to Hereditary Descent; to Woman, Religion, Morals, Temper- 
ance, Politics, Government,Society, Existing Evils and their Remedy, &c. 


By O. S. FOWLER, Practical Phrenologist, N. Y. 


Lecture I.—Phrenology proved—Signs of Character. 


Synopsis.—The Study of Man—Iis Interest and Importance—The lead- 
ing doctrine of Phrenology, namely : The plurality of the mental facul- 
ties and orgaas. Proofs of the science; Tae Brain the organ of the 
mind—Its division into separate organs—Pathological facts; or, diseases 
of the organs, as causing a similar disease of their facu/tses—Compara- 
tive Phrenology ; or, the Phrenolowk al developments of different animals 
as coinciding with their characters, illustrated by over 100 specimens. 
The Temperaments; or, different forms of body, head, and face, as in- 
dicating and accompanying particular talents, dispositions, and mental 
faculties. Physiognomy; or, the connexion of the Physical and mental 
organs with the face, whereby each acting organ gives its particular ex- 
pression to the counterance. The Naturat Lanevace of the faculties, 
or those positions into which, when active, they throw the head and body 
—they being always in the direction of the acting organs. 








ee 
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Lecture I1.—Physiology ; or the laws of Life and Health, 


Including directions for preventing and curing most diseases. The 
heart, lungs, and stomach—Circulation—Its importance—means of pre- 
serving aud regaining it especially by exercise, both museular and vocal. 
The functions of the skin. Bathing. Friction. Food. The kind best 
i ed to produce meatal action. Do. physical strength. Sleep. The 

rain and Nervous System. The three principal Temperaments, the vi- 
tai, the muscular and the mental—the order of their Development. Health 
secured by their balance. The physical education of children. Their 
growth. When they should be put to study. Inferences. 


Lecture 111.—The Analysis, Adaptations, Locations, and Combi- 
nations of the Faculties. 


Rules for finding the organs. The juxta-position of . having an- 
alogous functions. The propensities located nearest to the body, which 
they serve. The organs of the superior faculties, located in the top of the 
brain. The perceptive organs, located over the eyes. Appetite adapted to 
the stomach. Acquisitiveness, to man’s need of property. Combative- 
ness, to man’s need of resistance. Cautiousness, to danger. Approba- 
tiveness, to sense of character. Self-Esteem, to the nobleness of man’s 
nature. Benevolence, toa world of pain. Veneration, to a God. Caus- 
ality, to laws of cause and effect, &. Mental phenomena and phases 
of character explained by the combinations .of the faculties. Besides be- 
ing eminently practical, and of especial interest to amateurs, this lecture will 
present the inimitable beanty and philosophy of Phrenology. 


Lecture 1V.—Phrenology applied to Temperance. 


Sympathetic relation between the body, brain, and mind. Influence of Dys- 
pepsia, Fever, Opium, the Atmosphere, &c., on the mind. Talent and Religious 
feeling influenced by the physiology. Laws govern this matter. Use of Laws. 
Their obedience gives pleasure, their violation, pain. Predominance of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, the great law of virtue and happiness, Alcohol stimu- 
lates. Its various forms. Great quantities of blood sent to the head. Reason. 
Relation between the body and propensities—the latter as the former in chil- 
dren, the sick, the dying, &c. Memory weakened by sickness. Hunger excites 
anger. Labor subdues the propensities. Idleness excites them. Liquor ex- 
cites the propensities and thus produces vice and misery. It produces anger, 

mbling, brute ambition, licentiousness, friendship, indecent songs, stories, &c. 

very glass and drop does this. At length, weakens these organs. Liquor 
drinking christians. Hot Ice. Washingtonianism. Liquor Shortensdife. Guilt 
of dealers and makers. Objections. The Fly and the Ox. Inferences. 

This lecture is eminently philosophical, and also urges home total abstinence 
by the strongest possible motives, besides being something new on Temperance. 


Lecture V.—Self-Improvement, and the Government of Children. 


Happiness the natural product of every organ and faculty of man. Health re- 
sults from the proportionate action of the physical organs, Virtue, from that of 
the faculties. What constitutes a good head and body. The fact that the or- 
gans can be increased and diminished, established. Means; or how to excite and 
en‘avge defective organs, and subdue unruly passions. Governing children with- 
out the rod. Cultivating Secr-government. Restraining the propensities by the 
mora! sentiments and intellect. How to punish. Persuasion better than force. 
How to subdue Combativeness. Punishment inflamesit. Diversion. Cold Wa- 
ter. The subject matter of no lecture of the course, will be more profitable or 
important, or deserve more the attention of all—of parents who wish to know 
how to conduct the moral training and government of their children, or of those, 
especially young people, who wish to know how to restrain excesses, supply de- 
fects, or form and improve their own characters. 
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Lecture VI.—The improvement of Memory, and the Intellectual Ed- 
ucation of Children. 


Man, the Lord of creation. Man’s mind the noblest part of man. Intellect the 
noblest part of mind, and the natural governor of man. Importance of its cul- 
tivation. Location of the intellectual lobe. Three classes of intellectual fecul. 
ties, and kinds of talent. Mental Discipline consists in the state of the br@in. 
Individuality. Observation, the door of the mind. Shortest road to knowledee. 
Teoehing children by showing them things. Examining nature. Form. Adapt- 
ed to shape. Recolleeting countenances. New way of learning to read and 
spell. Size. Adapted to big and little. Its use and cultivation. Weight. 
Adapted to gravity. Uses. Cultivation. Children’s climbing, &e. Color. 
Painted pictues. The Fine Arts. Order. Definition. Uses. Cultivation. 
Periodicity, especially for children. Calevlation. Definition, Uses, How to 
cultivate it Arithmetic. Book-Keeping. Locality. Adaptation. Uses. New 
way to teach geography. Panoramas for schools. Minerology. Musewms of 
birds, animals, specimens, philosophical apparatus, &c., for schools The furnish- 
ing these facilities for education, is the true ends of government Politics despica- 
ble. Teaching the Natoral Sciences. Eventuality. Definition. Uses. Mem- 
ory. How to cultivate it Its exere'se Charging memory. McGuiggan and 
others. Recollecting the past. Novel reading. Telling children stories Chil- 
dren should be taught by their mothers mainly, and by conversation—not from 
books: and on foot, not by sitting on a bench. Teaching them Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Botany, &e. Having a garden. Appeal to Woman. Duty of preparing 
herself to educate her children. Time too precious to be wasted on the fashions. 
Language. Definition. Uses. An invaluable gift. How to teach and learn the 
janguages, viz: by TaLKtne them. Women our best professors and teachers of 
Languages. Allowing children to talk Talking grammatically and beautifully. 
Acquiring speaking talents. Written Sermons. Time. Definition. Its cultiva- 
tion. Time pieces. Improvement of time. Its value. Tune. Its cultivation. 
Comparison. Definition. Uses. Reasoning by induction Value of the Ba- 


canon System. Analogy. Taeching children by familiar illustrations. Causal-: 


ity. Adaptation. Function. Kind of talent given by it. Answering the 
questions of children. Teaching them to think for themselves. Teaching them 
st principles. Teaching Narurnat Tuxotocy along with natural science. 


Lecture VII.—Phrenology applied to Matrimony. 


” Man a social being. The domestic relations. Amativeness. Its adaptation 
and general influence. Large. Small. Parental Love. Office. Large. Small. 
Adhesiveness. Without it, most of man’s faculties would lie dormant is cul- 
tivation a duty. Communities. Inhabitiveness. Function. Improving home. 
Family homesteads Separation of families. Filial Love. Amount of happi- 
ness imparted by the social group. The facility and power of their combinations. 
Do. of their opposition. What to be done in marrying? Similarity of materi- 
als Effects of Dissimilarity. Exceptions. Walker. Phregology will tell just 
what is wanted, and when itisobtained. Courting by the countenance. Do., by 
the whole head, How to get in love intellectually. Rectifying the standard of 
Admiration. Opening Cupid’s eyes. Hints to young gentlemen. Do. do. 
ladies. Diffident young men. Beaux. Marrying Riches. Small waists. House- 
keepers. Marrying first and courting always. Evils of interruptiug the affec- 
tions. Courting by the quarter. Licentiousness caused by interrupted love. 
Breaking off matches. Legal marriage. Real Marriage. Causes of premature 
love. How to cement the affections for life; or directions to the married. 

This Lectare expounds scientifically, the laws of man’s social & matrimonial con- 
stitution, and thereby exposes some of the evils caused by their violation ; shows 
what organizations and phrenological developments, naturallyassimilate and har- 
monize with each other; that is, with whom given individuals can, and with 
whom they cannot, so unite as to live affectionately and happily ; explains, in or- 
der to diminish or remove, occasions of discord between husbands and wives, by 
showing them how to adapt themselves to the phrenological developments of each 
other, and thus how to strengthen the ties of connubial love; and will conduct 
all who foliow its principles, toa happy union for life, with a congenial spirit. 
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Let all who wish to know how to enjoy domestic life, and avoid family dissension, 
attend 


Lecture VIII.—Hereditary Descent and Facts. 


The arrangement of Death beneficial. Offset by reproduction. Education 
and Parentage compared. Transmission governed by laws. The Physiognomy, 
and form of body, transmitted. Physical strength do. Longevity do. Marks 
do. Diseases do. Consumption do. Its prevention. Insanity do. Its preven- 
tion. Phrenological organs do. Disposition and talents do. Do superior talents 
descend from the father or mother! The Webster, Folgier, Edwards, and other 
families. Changes in parents duriog the increase of families, affect their chil- 
dren. Influence of age in parents on children—or the youngest children the 
emartest. Marrying cousins. Talented men from jong lived families. Aristoc- 
racy. Influence of the factory system on posterity. Originalsin. Responsibil- 
ity of parents. This lecture will consist mostly of racts, and of a most inter- 
esting and instructive character. The importance of the subject is beyond all 
comparison. 


Lecture 1X.—The Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phre- 
nology, 

Its aspect on Revelation; or, the doctrines it teaches and duties it requires. 
Man a moral being. Thereby allied to angels and to God. Moral faculties the 
noblest part of man, and their organs in the fop of his head. Benevolence. 
Function. Pleasures of doing good, New way to prevent vice. The Poor. 
Veneration adapted to the worship of God. Therefore, there is a God. His 
character as unfolded by Phrenology. Cause of Sectarianism. Worship of God 
a duty. Its virtuous influence. Modern religion. Fashions in churches. Mar- 
vellousness. Spirituality. Generally small. Hope. Foreseeing or prophesying. 
A world of spirits A future state established. Speculation. Conscientious- 
ness Its adaptation to right and wrong. Their existence. Infidelity over- 
thrown. Origin of all moral obligation. What 1s right? A moral formula. 
Penitence and pardon. Rewards and punishments hereafier. Inferences. Com- 
parison of the doctrines taught by Phrenology, with those taught in the Bible. 


Lecture X.—Woman—her Character, Sphere, and Influence. 


Intropecrion.—What woman has done. 1. Her Cuaracter. Her 
perceptions intuitive. Jumps at conclusions. Her Benevolence and labors 
of love. Her religious susceptibilities. Her social affections. 2. Her 
sphere prescribed by her nature. Her duties grow solely out of her char- 
acter. 3. Herinfluence. Also depending upon, and given by, her nature. 
Her advice an oracle when her nature is unperveried. Her moral, reli- 
gious, and reforming influence. Her moral purity. The influence of un- 
married woman in modifying and refining the tastes of the other sex. The 
influence of a wife over a husband. Evils of her opposing the labors or 
purposes of a husband—as when he is a preacher, she irreligious; he sav- 
ing, she extravagant, &c., &e. Advantages of her working with him. 
Her moulding, modifying influence over his character, and thus over soci- 
ety. Her influence over children in shaping their intellect and moulding 
their feelings. Power and durability of Earty mipressions. These made 
mainly by MOTHERS AND NURSES. Woman's feelings soothing and tender, 
adapted to impress and guide the infantile and juvenile mind. Woman 
educates our sons: they govern the world. Woman's character under- 
rated. Evils of its perversion. It re-acts on man, and the race. To 
improve her character the greatest work of philanthropy possible: to de- 
base or pervert it, the greatest of crimes. 

I: is bigh time that the long-disputed question as to woman’s char- 
acter, sphere, and taleats were decided, and decided scientifically. Phre- 
nolocy will do this. Nothing else can; and this lecture will be founded 
on the Panenotocicar character of woman, and be rich in both first prin- 
ciples and consequent inferences. 
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He will also be prepared to give a lecture on Magnetism—its facts 
and experiments ; its application to the cure of diseases; and the new dis- 
coveries made ia Phrenology by its instrumentality, whenever the course is 
sufficiently extended to enable him to do so, as it is especially desired he 
should, but his health will not allow him to make experiments himself. 


Double Test of Phrenology, 


THE trath of i hrenology, rests upon its Facts: and the ExammnaTion oF 
means, furnishes as tnconrestiate a proof of Phrenology, as experiments in 
Chymistry, Natural Philosophy &c., do of these sciences, besides being exactly 
adapted to the American mind. In order, therefore, to bring this science to the 
most scrutinizing test possible, Mr. Fowler will devote the whole evening toa 
DOUBLE Test; two Phrenologists examining the same heads in the 


Absence of each other, 


thereby furnishing a your rotp test of Phrenolozy, in comparing each examina” 
tion both with the other, and with the characters of those examined. 

Let skeptics and disbelievers attend, and bring forward their most difficult sub 
ject’s for examination, and test this matter in any fair and honorable manner. 

N. B. Mr. F. sometimes consents to make examinations blindfolded, by which 
mo posible opportunity is given for describing the character except the pe- 
VELOPEMENTS ALONE, which furnish the fullest and most complete test of Phre- 
nology possible, the whole of the evening being devoted to this test. hk will 
also cecur ae many of the other Lectures. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

O. 8. FOWLER, Phrenologist, will be found at his office, No. 131 Nassae 
g@treet, New York, (in Clinton Hall,) prepared to make Phrenological examtna- 
tions, and furnish charts with verbal and written descriptions of character, tal- 
ents, most suitable occupations, good and bad qualities, &c., with professional ad- 
vice adapted to each applicant; inclading the means of remedying defects, re- 
straining tendencies to excess, correcting the jadgment, improving the health, &e. 
&¢., DAILY AND EVENINGS. His examinations of children and youth, and his hints 
to parents and teachers touching the yovernment and training of children, tell- 
ing what organs should be checked and what stimulated, and how to do so, will 
be found of incalctlable value. Indeed, probably in no cther way can money be 
more advantageously expended than ia securing correct phrenological examina- 
tions, from those who are masters of their profession. 

Families visited without extracharge. The examination of parties will be found- 
a most delightful amusement, as well as most uservt. He also has for sale at 
his office and lectures, the following works on Phrenology and Physiology : 

Phrenology and Physiology, applied to Education and Self-Improvement. Do. 
to the Cultivation of Memory, and the Intellectual Education of Children. Do. to 
the formation of Happy Marriages, by O. S. Fowler. Do. do. by L. N. Fowler. 
Hereditary Descent—its Laws and facts. The Natural Theology of Phrenology, 
or its Moral Bearings. Fowler’s Phrenology; a practical work on the Science. 
Combe’s Physiology—the best work extant on that subject—and the Phrenologie 
al Journal, vols. 1 to6. : 


To do full justice to this cousre, would require at least twelve to fifteen 
Lectures, those on Education, Memory, Matrimony, and Theology. really 
requiring two evenings each, to do them full justice. Still, by allowing 
one evening only to each, (though the one on Memory really ought to 
have two at least,) and omitting those on Woman, Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Temperance, or amalgamating them with other Lectures, the 
Course can possibly be condensed into Six Lectures ; especially if the one 
on Temperance is given, as is his usual practice, gratustous/y, and on Sab- 
bath evening, to which occasion it is every way adapted. By giving them 
every evening, the Course, in this case, would occupy a week only, though 
eight Lectures, including the one on Temperance, is the least number into 
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which the Course can be condensed without impairing its integrity, and 
omitting much valuable matter. 

That on Physiology can possibly be spared, and yet it lies at the very 
foundation of both the animal and the mental economy. So the first and 
third Lectures can possibly be amalgamated, though not without excluding 
much that is valuable; and the principles on which the Temperance Lec- 
ture is based, can be so far incorporated with that on Self-Improvement, 
as to preserve the integrity of the Course, yet the subject matter is amply 
sufficient for three Lectures, and of the very richest kind, rather than capa- 
ble of being crowded into one sitting. So the two on Matrimony and 
Hereditary Descent can possibly be amalgamated into one, yet not without 
greatly abridging their matter—and the subjects themselves are of the 
utmost importance—and embody matter enough for three or four full Lec- 
tures, in which form I usually give them. Thus cut down, the Course 
would be comprised within four Lectures. Indeed any one of the Lectures 
may be rendered complete within itself by a little extra explanation, on the 
part of the Lecturer. 

It is doubtless politic to give the first Lecture free, in order to start the 
interest, and hence Six Lectures are given for $50., which ean be raised, 
(wood and lights included) by two hundred persous paying six and a.quar- 
ter cts. each, or five tickets for twenty-five cts. ;—and surely there are few 
communities where this number of subscribers, at this exceedingly low 
price of only twenty five cts. for the’course, could not be procured. The 
tone of the Lectures is every way suitable to a Church, in which they are 
usually given. 

An application has been made to the Editor, to deliver a Course in har- 
mony with these terms, at Great Fauts, N. H., which he hoped to be able 
to fill in April or May, but cannot conveniently till September, if that will 
suit the applicants as well. If others in that section of thecountry, either 
in the North-Eastern portions of Massachusetts, or the Eastern of N. H., 
or in Maine, who are interested in Phrenology, will set subscriptions on 
foot for the above Course of Lectures, or any part of it, | will thereby 
probably do much to extend the knowledge and beneficial influences of 
Phrenology. 

He is also quite desirous of travelling West and South—the latter next 
winter. Phrenologists in any of the Southern or Western States, therefore, 
desirous of receiving a visit from him, can doubtless obtain his services by 
a very slight effort on their part, that is, by circulating a subscription for 
a Course of Lectures, with the understanding that every twenty-five cts. 
subscribed, entitles the subscriber to five tickets, that is, to the whole 
Course of Six Lectures, and thata subscription of $1.00 will entitle a 
family, or club of five persons, to a Course of Six Lectures, and in that 
proportion if the Course should exceed that number. Very cheap this, but 
it is the true policy. It is 9s easy to lecture to five hundred as to five. 
Those who pay each evening, will of course pay more than those who 
take a number of tickets; and those who wish to promote the subscrip- 
tion, can subscribe for two, five, or ten dollars’ worth of tickets to give or 
sell to their friends, obtaining, men a still greater number of 
tickets. Direct, post-paid, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y., as all letters sent to his 
Office, in N. Y., will reach him. 

N. B. Mr. F. designs to spend part of July and Angust, at Saratoca 
Sprines, where he will probably deliver a Course of Lectures on Phrenolo- 
gy, and be prepared to make professional examinations. 





We shall soon make room for the communication of J. 8. L. and answer 
his important inquiries. Meanwhile we thank him for it. 


George Combe is translating his works into German. 
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The bursting of that great Gun on board the Princeton, was preceded 
by the bursting of several bottles of champargne. As “ many a mickle 
makes a muckle,”” so many small explosions of wine-botties undoubtedly 
caused the explosion of that big pet gun. 

In regard wo the accident itself, 1 have little to remark, (though it is a 
home truth to say, “ he that useth the sword shall perish by the sword,”) 
but | say this, that it is abominhble that temperance men who abhor spir- 
ituous liquors and wine, should be taxed, and not very lightly too, to pay 
for the grey consumed by our goverament functhonanes, our army and 
navy oflicers, on public and private, and other similar occasions neither 
few nor far between, in the form of “stores” or “rations.” The faci 
that the winecirculated freely before the expl s1on, Is Incontestible Now 
who paid for that wine? The nation Who drank u? The Aceds of 
the nation—the exemplars, or patterns of a free people, their highest na- 
tional functionaries, and on a kind of state occasion. There is no telling 
how much damage, national and individual, our government has done and 
is sull doing by sanctioning, and even forming, a thirst for alcoholic liquors. 
It was to disiributing rations of grog to the army of the revolution, that 
set the mighty ball of intemperance in motion, which has rolled over our 
land like a mighty avalanche, crushing beneath its triumphal car much 
that is democratic and virtuous in our republic, and sewing the seeds which 
have brought forth a crop of drunken tears equalled only the frogs or the 
locusts of plagued Egypt. Is it not time, and more than time, that tem- 
perance men aud temperance principles should speak at our national cap- 
ital, and speak to all departments of our national government, saying, 
‘be ye temperate or else vacate the sanctuary of liberty {’ Aad is not 
g 
nations than it cen ever do good? How much damage is our electioneer- 
ing system doing? How much bribery and corruption does our post-office 
department, and all departments of government, originate and perpetrate ? 
Are we not paying too dear for the whistle of our boasted republic—as 
dearly as many pay for monarchy itsell? And how much more liberty 
has America than England ? 

At no distant day, the Journal may follow up this matter, and show 
what kind of government Phrenology, that is, the nature of man, requires. 


government doug more damage by perpetetuating these and othor abomi- 


To answer inquiries made relative to Professor Gourard’s Lectures on 
the Improvement of the Memory, as well as to draw good from it in case 
there is good in it, the Editor has accepted a ticket, kindly proffered by the 
Professor to his class, which he hopes will enable him to give the readers 
of the Journal a correct idea of its merits. That it enables his pupils to 
recall any arrangement or number of figures, including dates, px pulation, 


and numbers of all kinds, with surprising facility and accuracy, is a matier 
of fact, of which the Editor has had ocular demonstration. Sull, whether 





machine memory be better than natwra/, may yet fairly be considered 
problematical ; and whether natural memory be wnproved or degenerated 
by trusting to that which is artificial, remaios to be tested by experiment, 


‘ 


if not by some first principles to be found in the avthor’s work on this sub- 
jec 

Mrs. Jenkins, of Nantucket, now 90 years old, has her s md sight, 
and what is most remarkable, her rurrp set of teeth. They came in 1843, 
she being in her 90:h year of age. Is this a freak of nature? Has 


} ' 


it any ana ry to the s ond cr p to blossoms sometimes seen on fresh 
trees, strawberry vines, Xc., in September and November? Is it governed 
by anv fixed law? If so, might not old age a/ways renew its youth as 
the eagle? Are not similar cases common? Mught they not be univer- 
sal, if ali the physical laws were obeyed? Who knows of similar cases? 
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* “Heneprrany Descent: ifs Laws ond Facts, illustrated and applied to the im- 
provement of mankind : with Hints to Woman ; including directions for forming 
Matrimonial Alliances s0 as to produce, in offspring, whatever physical, mental, or 
morai qualities may be desired; together with preventives of Hereditary tendencies. 

This work enters a field of philosophical inquiry hitherto but very imperfectly 
explored; and yet one of the richest and most important ever planted by God, or 
investigated by man. No class of facts, is as deeply interesting, as prolific with 
beneficial applications, as facts touching the transmission of physical and mental 
qualities from parents to their children; and yet, none is less uaderstood.”’ 

For many years, the author has improved those rare facilities, offered by his 
extensive professional practice as a Phrenologist—facilities unequalled by any 
other—for collecting, from all portions of the country, and from all classes, ma- 
terials with which to compile this work; and he flatters himself that he has treat- 
ed this richest of subjects, in a manner eminently scientific. Afler duly opening 
the subject, and presenting its importance, the work proceeds to state and illus- 
trate the great law that, throughout the whole range of vegetable and animal life, 
the progeny resembles ifs parents ; and that this whole matter is governed by fixed 
and invariable laws, which are accessible to man, and the application of which, 
can be rendered most beneficial. It then particularizes, by taking, first, races, na- 
tions, and massesof mankind, and showing the transmission of qualities from 
time immemorial; some most forcible illustrations of which, are found in the 
Jews. It then takes up the transmission of Physical qualitics, such as of family 
likenesses and forms of body; size, physical strength, longevity, family marks, 
consumption, insanity, cancers, &c., together with directions for preventing ten- 
dencies to hereditary diseases. This portion of the work, is full of rare and most 
curious facts, and also lays the true philosophical basis on which to erect the splen- 
did superstructure of the descent of mental and moral qualities. In other words : 
the laws that govern the transmission of physical qualities, are first demonstra- 
ted, then shown to apply equally to the transmission of intellectual and moral 
qualities, and then applied to that transmission ; and the whole is backed up by a 
mass of new and most striking facts, touching all the organs and faculties, no where 
else to be found; and embracing, among other things, the ancestral history of 
some of the most distinguished men of our own country, includiag that of Adams, 
Franklin, Webster, and others. 

Then follows those ixrrrences that constitute the application of these impor- 
tant principles ; including directions to parents, and especially to morHens, for 
improving the physical and the mental condition of their offspring; taking up the 
influence of different conditions, in parents, while becoming parents, upon their 
children ; the office of the mother in nourishing the child; and the effect of age, in 
parents, upon children, showing that age in parents is favorable to children, and 
that the children of young parents, are immature in body. and animal in charac- 
ter. The marriage of cousins, and some important concluding inferences, and a 
new method of recording family genealogies, conclude the work. 

Facts are always interesting; and this work is crowded with facts, thrilling 
with interest in themselves, and illustrating philosophical principles of the high- 
est possible value and importance No parent, no young man or woman who de- 
signs to form matrimonial alliances, should be without this work. Money cannot 
measure its value. Aside from the momentous bearings of the work on the best 
interests of man; its contribution to the cause of science, and in a new depart. 
ment, cannot fail amply to repay its purchase and perusal 

The work contains 264 octavo pages, the size of the Journal, or 11 sheets, and, 
being a periodical, it can be sent by mail to subscribers, on the following terms: 

Single copy, 75 cents; or three copies for $2; or five copies for $3; or ten copies 


for $5; done up in strong pasteboard covers, almost as substantially as if bound. 
Letters ordering them, may be franked. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY, AND THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
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especially the young, how to restiain defects, and FORM THEIR OWN 
CHARACTERS. 





